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GLEN 
MAKAHONUK 
Before his untimely 
death, labour activ- 
ist and historian 
Glen Makahonuk 
was able to com- 
plete a booklet enti- 
tled Class, State 
and Power: The 
Struggle for Trade 
Union Rights in 
Saskatchewan, 
1905-1997. The 75- 
page study focuses 
on the Trade Union 
Act and other legis- 
j = — i lation that has hada 
direct impact on collective bargaining, organizing, and 
strikes and lockouts in Saskatchewan. CUPE Saskatchewan 
is selling this book for $15.00 each (please add $3.00 for 
postage). Cheques should be made payable to CUPE Sas- 
katchewan, 1680-C Albert St., Regina, SK S4P 2S6. All 
funds raised from sales of the booklet will go towards a 
~Glen Makahonuk Scholarship Fund which will be used to 
cover the costs of sending a Saskatchewan CUPE member 
to the Labour College’s residential program. 


CORPORATE GOLDEN PIGGY AWARDS 


sik E A m oa. J 
Mr. Rich Cheatmore, CEO of Global Market Hoop 


Inc., invites his friend Ronald to the 2nd Annual Corporate 
Golden Piggy Awards which were held in Victoria, BC on 
March 29. McDonald’s was the winner in the Goliath vs. 
David Award for their libel suit against two British activ- 
ists. Other winners included the Canadian Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, Maple Leaf Foods and Bombardier. 


BRIARPATCH ART RAFFLE 

By now you’ve probably received your Briarpatch 
art raffle tickets. This framed black and white photo by 
Darren Ell is just one of the ten prizes. Please sell as many 
tickets as you can so we can continue to publish. 
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CUBA WEBSITE 

Cuba’s National News Agency, known as AIN, has 
launched a website with news about the island. This new 
site, accessible at www.ain.cubaweb.cu will be available at 
Cuba’s megasite: www.cubaweb.cu. The megasite, with 
more than 2 million hits a month, is currently one of the 
Internet’s most frequently visited sites. With attractive, col- 
ourful and highly artistic designs, the more than 12 
homepages that make up the cubaweb.cu include the is- 
land?s most important periodicals and publications, a list 
of Cuban hotels, and much more. The popular Cuban radio 
station - Radio Reloj - a 24-hour station devoted to news 
will soon launch its own site. Radio Reloj will also be ac- 
cessible through www.cubaweb.cu 


ARMS INSPECTORS 

Earlier this year the U.S. appeared willing to go to 
war with Iraq because the Iraqi government refused to al- 
low U.S. arms inspectors from a UN arms inspection team 
to look for weapons of mass destruction. While the world- 
wide news media focused its attention on the Iraqi govern- 
ment’s refusal, it never even mentioned the U.S. govern- 
ment refusing to allow UN arms experts from Cuba and 
Iraq from inspecting American chemical weapons facili- 
ties. 
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A Texas cattleman tried to sue Oprah 
Winfrey for her comments about ham- 
burgers. While Winfrey had the money 
to hire big shot lawyers to win her day 
in court, other food activists don’t have 
the cash. The on-going saga of food 
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School of Terror....... arel 

Why would 601 people be willing to 
get arrested for protesting against a 
crime that happened in another coun- 
try? Is it because none of the killers 
have served a day in jail? Is it because 
the killers were taught their “skills” at 
a U.S. Army School? Is it because it’s 
a “school” like no other? The answers 
to all these questions is yes. 
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paying the price of their parents’ po- 
litical commitment, and Ani DiFranco. 
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People say the darndest things. 
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Is the MAI dead? Before you go shed- 
ding crocodile tears over the coffin of 
the MAI, give the body a good swift 
kick. Reports of its death are exagger- 
ated. 
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Dear Briarpatch, 

Wenda McArthur’s exposé on 
icon Gloria Steinem depicts one of the 
truly great leaders of our time. 

Imagine a world where the likes 
of Ms. Steinem (there must be “likes”) 
governed. Only when women recognize 
their power and use it collectively, glo- 
bally, will there be a turnaround from 
this apocalypse we inhabit. 

Mendelson Joe 
Toronto, ON 


Dear Briarpatch, 

April’s Prairie Notebook “Social 
Change Through Satire” by Art 
Farquharson asks some interesting 


Victor Lau 


Guy Marsden 5 à 
Ruth Millar questions. Many of us share his frus- 
Mike Raine tration at the labour movement’s lack 
as of leadership to aggressively attack the 
Dyanna Riedlinger right-wing agenda. Be it complacency 


or burn out at the Canadian Labour 
Congress, it is past due for a new gen- 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Lori Foster eration of trade unionists to take on the 
Donna Frandsen struggle. 
George Manz The question must also be asked 


Marie Symes-Grehan why the public at large and our union 
memberships have not taken to the 


streets on their own. Hats off to the 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Bruce Allen Days of Protest in Ontario. 

Eldon Anderson Certainly one factor is the deficit 
Cam Christie hoax perpetrated through the corporate 
Keith Cowan mainstream media by the federal and 

Ronnie Cummins provincial governments. 
Darren Ell As well, I believe the consumer- 
Asad Ismi ism equals happiness myth is a big 
Ruth Latta problem. “Just give me a bigger piece 
Cynthia L’Hirondelle of the pie.” Far too many forget that 

eR the pie must feed all. 
Ben Lilliston ioe 
The answers also lie in the state- 
peor Manz controlled education system, most re- 
Guy Marsden ligious institutions and some unions in 
Adriane Paavo the labour movement. The critical 
Richard Palmer analysis thought process is not pro- 
Dennis Pritchard moted. Don’t question; just be “good 
Dyanna Riedlinger little workers” and “productive mem- 
= Art Rachul bers of society.” Whose society?, one 
= Gary Robins must ask. 

Cheryl Stadnichuk Some time ago I watched CBC’s 
ennif program Witness. They spoke of the 


Jennifer Warburg — 


disaster the fishing industry has seen 


LETTERS 


in Atlantic Canada and how it has dev- 
astated their communities. 

Then they spoke of the fishing in- 
dustry in India. They illustrated how a 
flotilla of small fishing boats refused 
to allow large factory draggers to fish 
in Indian waters. The communities 
forced the Indian government to regu- 
late the fishing industry. 

The, program went on to show two 
community activists teaching children 
ofall ages about the collective spirit of 
their communities and how the wealth 
must be shared by all. The message for 
future generations was conservation. 
The children participated and had fun 
learning. As the session ended, the ac- 
tivists as well as the children sang the 
civil rights song, We Shall Overcome. 
It was truly inspiring. 

All this much to the dismay of the 
Indian government. 

We too must take back our com- 
munities, resources and work towards 
the collective good ofall. We are a glo- 
bal community, not a global economy. 

Brother Farquharson, you are part 
of the solution as our struggle contin- 


ues. 


Darrell Ortman 
CUPW Regina Local 


Hemp It 
is the 
environmental 
alternative 


Shoes Fabric 
Socks Backpacks 
Pants Fannypacks 
Soap Wallets 

Oil: Paper: 

- Massage - Art 

- Food - Writing 

- Capsules - Journals 

- Liniment - Photocopy 
- Chain - Envelopes 


**** And much more **** 
206-22nd St. E. Saskatoon 
(306) 683-HEMP 


What if we choose to reduce the harm? 
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Fatal Attraction 


The OFL stumbles into 1998. 


We He 


baya Biru cie ASen 


THE MEMBERS 
OF THE UNION 
AND WEVE JUST BEGUN TO FIGH A 


Ontario Federation of Labour leaders marching to Queens Park 
from the July 28 Emergency convention. 


he Ontario Federation of La- 
bour (OFL) adopted a compro 
mise position on the future of 
the fightback against the Harris regime 
at its 4th Biennial Convention last No- 
vember. This compromise position 
stipulated that the OFL would stage 
Days of Action in at least two more 
Ontario cities and then organize a prov- 
ince-wide general strike late in 1998. 
Its adoption was wholly predicated on 
a reaffirmation of support for the On- 
tario New Democratic Party (ONDP) 
that, in practical terms, gives the 
ONDP leadership a virtual blank 
cheque leading up to the next provin- 
cial election. 

The left and right wings of the 
union bureaucracy both deserve credit 
for what is a muddle-headed position. 
It is a position that formally ties the 
right-wing of the union bureaucracy to 
continued support for the Days of Ac- 
tion and to a one-day province-wide 
strike. But it also spares them the pros- 


pect of serious general strike action 
designed to quickly topple the Tories 
from power. Most importantly, it is a 
position that renders the remaining 
Days of Action devoid of clearly de- 
fined political meaning. Indeed, more 
than two years after the first Day of 
Action in London, the leadership of the 
OFL has yet to spell out exactly what 
the Days of Action are meant to 
achieve. When OFL president Wayne 
Samuelson was recently asked to ex- 
plain why the Days of Action continue 
to be necessary, he simplistically stated 
that they were necessary because the 
Harris administration “just don’t lis- 
ten.” 

The onus consequently falls on 
those of us within the rank and file and 
local union leaderships who are not 
content to stumble forward to define 
why the Days of Action must be con- 
sciously escalated and why we must do 
what we can to insure their success. 
Simply stated, the overriding reason 


a 
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why the Days of Action must be con- 
tinued is to build the kind of momen- 
tum necessary to make the one-day 
province-wide strike as effective as 
possible. We must do this with the clear 
goal of unleashing forces capable of 
taking control of the struggle out of the 
hands of an undemocratic union bu- 
reaucracy that operates behind closed 
doors and tailors labour’s strategy to 
the needs ofa political party devoid of 
credibility and subservient to capital. 

Therein lies the only hope for 
picking up where we tragically left off 
following the Metro Toronto Days of 
Action in October 1996. Therein lies 
the only real prospect of striking a fa- 
tal blow against the Harris govern- 
ment’s agenda. 


Bruce Allen is the second vice-presi- 
dent of the St. Catharines and District 
Labour Council and a member of the 
CAW Left Caucus. 


The OFL 
compromise ... 
gives the ONDP 
leadership a 
virtual blank 
cheque leading 
up to the next 
provincial 
election. 


Independence 
or Servitude? 


The battle over the MAI will decide Canada 5 future. 


eynote speaker David Orchard 
Ke no doubt about the social, 
conomic and political threat 
the Multilateral Agreement on Invest- 
ment brings to Canada. He spoke to 
about 150 people at the Citizens Con- 
ference on the Impact of Globalization 
in Regina on March 20. 

Conference organizers wanted a 
debate about the MAI but failed to per- 
suade a representative to attend and 
give the federal government’s side. Pro- 
fessor Joe Roberts of the University of 
Regina took the devil’s advocate role, 
which evoked a lively discussion. 

“Canada’s economy is firmly 


Joe Roberts 


based on trade which must be liberal- 
ized to meet the opportunities of the 
future,” Roberts said. “Eventually the 
Organization for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development will extend the 
MAI to all countries of the world, but 
this will not inhibit the regulatory job 
of national governments.” 


by 


Eldon 


Orchard, chairperson of the Citi- 
zens Concerned About Free Trade, 
strongly disagreed. “The MAI is sim- 
ply an extension of the investment 
chapter of NAFTA, which includes yet 
another attempt by the United States 
to gain control of Canada and its re- 
sources,” he said. “The U.S. has tried 
such takeovers several times, using 
trade sanctions, political initiatives and 
war.” 

Orchard went on to say that Cana- 
da’s sovereignty would be diminished 
by the MAI, explaining that one pro- 
vision of the proposed new agreement 
would give foreign companies more 
rights to sue here than Canadian cor- 
porations. 

“Such things are denied by MAI 
proponents,” Orchard said, “but why 
should we believe them when Mulroney 
promised more employment, richer so- 
cial programs and other benefits with 
the Free Trade Agreement, none of 
which materialized.” 

In Mexico, unemployment dou- 
bled after NAFTA, while wages in 
many corporations in Canada and the 
United States fell year after year. Meat 

packing plant wages have fallen mark- 
edly in Canada, and in the U.S. fell 
from $17 to $6 an hour. Legal and ille- 
gal immigrants were brought to the 
U.S., paid very low wages, and injured 
in large numbers because of poorly 
maintained equipment, and often de- 
ported when no longer able to work. 

Orchard reassured his audience 
that something can be done to stop the 
MAI. “The multinationals are power- 


Anderson 


ful but citizens are more powerful if 
they act to stop the MAI,” he said. “We 
need to rediscover our history, go after 
the elected people who brought us FTA 
and NAFTA, and redevelop our vision 
of an independent Canada.” 


David Orchard 


“The fact the federal government 
deliberately kept the FTA quiet to pre- 
vent discussion, and the same situation 
exists today, should be enough to alert 
responsible citizens to the gravity of 
the MAI’s implementation,” Orchard 
concluded. “They know the planned 
measures are not good for the people, 
so they hide the facts. So much for de- 
mocracy in Canada today. We must 
deal with proportional representation 
and ban foreign corporations from 
funding Canadian election campaigns.” 


Eldon Anderson is a member of the 
Citizens Conference on the Impact of 
Globalization. 
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Occupied 


A cross-Canada campaign to pressure 
governments to back out of the MAI. 


vide the public with information 
about the MAI, then anti-MAI ac- 
tivists will. 

On March 20, members of the 
Regina Community Coalition Against 
the MAI temporarily occupied Liberal 
MP Ralph Goodale’s office and turned 
it into a public “MAI Information Sta- 
tion.” In Saskatoon, members of the 
city’s Coalition Against the MAI took 
over the provincial cabinet office for 
the same purpose. 

The occupations were part of a 
cross-Canada campaign to pressure 
governments to back out of negotia- 
tions for the corporation-friendly deal. 


[v= federal government won’t pro- 


The campaign was timed to coincide 
with the Liberal Party’s national policy 
convention. 

Saskatchewan activists also pre- 
sented the offices with over 100 anti- 
MAI declarations signed by Saskatch- 
ewan arts, women’s, indigenous, envi- 
ronmental, international development, 
and labour organizations. As well, 
some politicians signed the declara- 
tions, including MPs Dick Proctor, 
Lome Nystrom, and John Solomon and 
Regina city councillors Fred Clipsham, 
Victor McDougall, Rob Deglau, Bill 
Wells and Ray Hamilton. 

Activists put signs on the offices, 
announcing to the public that informa- 


Canada Post 
apprehended 


n April Fool’s Day, Corporal Dudley Britton of the Royal 
Mounted surveyed the scene ofa serious crime. Wearing 


tion on the MAI was available inside. 
A wide range of useful pamphlets were 
set out in the offices, explaining the 
impact of the MAI on Canada. 

“The declarations are an impor- 
tant signal to the Chrétien government 
of the depth of opposition to this deal 
they’re backing,” said Regina coalition 
member Adriane Paavo. “And the re- 
action we received from Goodale’s con- 
stituency office was interesting. 

“We were told we were disrupt- 
ing the office. I always thought MPs 
were democratically elected to listen to 
and serve the public,” she said. “Since 
when is democracy disrupted by pub- 
lic expression of an opinion?” 


CAUTION 
-DO NOT ENTER, 


his precious “Due South” uniform, the good corporal sniffed 
the wind and smelled a rat at Canada Post's main depot in 
Regina. 

He guickly sealed off the area with yellow plastic tape 
and read some of the charges: Theft of full-time jobs from the 
Canadian public, failure to maintain and improve services, 
failure to improve labour relations, and failure to achieve fi- 
nancial self-sufficiency because it forced its employees to go 
on strike in 1987, 1991 and 1997. 

But our courageous Canuck forgot one thing: He forgot 
to wear his Mickey Mouse ears when he presented his war- 


rant to Canada Post management. Dudley of the Mounted aka George Britton 


investigating the scene of the crime. 
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A Vision of the Future 


Jeremy Rifkin and the changing nature of work. 


¢¢The industrial age ended slave la- 
bour. The Bio-tech century will end 
mass wage labour.” 

That was the grim message that 
U.S. economist Jeremy Rifkin brought 
to a Moose Jaw symposium on the 
changing nature of work held March 

11-12. 

In his best-selling book The End 
of Work, Rifkin describes how techno- 
logical advances have, over time, re- 
duced the need for human labour, first 
in agriculture, then manufacturing and 
now in the service sector. 

In his keynote speech Rifkin told 
the Moose Jaw audience that the per- 
centage of American assembly-line, 
blue-collar employees has dropped 
from one-third of the work-force 30 
years ago to 17 percent today. 

He cited the specific case of a steel 
manufacturer to illustrate this trend. 
Seventeen years ago, U.S. Steel had 
120,000 employees. Now the company 
is producing more steel with only 
20,000 workers. 

The development of robotics and 
sophisticated information systems have 
made the possibility of workerless fac- 
tories a reality. 

“By 2020 we will likely see the 
elimination of blue-collar workers,” 
Rifkin predicted. 

He said that white-collar service 
industries are also utilizing new tech- 
nology and information systems to 
deconstruct and delayer their work- 
forces in finance, insurance and whole- 
sale industries and retail trade. 

“The bottom line is the cheapest 
worker in the world will not be as cheap 
as the new technology that is coming 

on-line to replace them,” Rifkin said, 
noting that industries are looking to a 


by Guy Marsden 


small, highly-paid, very professional 
elite work-force. 

Still, the traditional solution put 
forth by politicians is retraining. 

However, Rifkin said “even if 
we retrain every worker there will 
not be enough work to go around. 
There will never be mass labour in 
the knowledge industry.” 

The prospect of mass unem- 
ployment in the coming decades is 
frightening for most, but Rifkin said 
the technological revolution could 
lead to a “great renaissance.” 

According to Rifkin, a reduc- 
tion in the work week to 30 hours 
should be a vital component of any 
plan to avoid mass unemployment. 

He cited the governments of 
France and Italy which have com- 
mitted to a reduction in the work 
week from 39 to 35 hours to be 
phased in over the next two years. 

These governments will reduce 
payroll taxes and provide substantial 
tax credits to companies that cut their 
work week with no loss in overall pay 
for employees. As a result, firms will 
see higher productivity, better employee 
morale and increased demand for goods 
and services produced in the local 
economy because of the reduction in 
unemployment. 

If the fifth and sixth largest indus- 
trial powers in the world can move to 
a shorter work week, then the United 
States and Canada can do the same, 
Rifkin argued. 

In addition to a reduction in the 
work week, Rifkin argued that the so- 
cial economy or “Third Sector” could 
absorb many of the workers which will 
be displaced by new technologies in the 
future. 


Jeremy Rifkin 


“We need to start a debate about 
taxing the gains of new technology to 
finance work in the Third Sector,” 
Rifkin said, which would include work 
in cultural, environmental, arts, civic, 
church, fraternal service and other non- 
profit organizations. 

“This work is too complicated for 
digital processes,” Rifkin said. 

If nothing is done to address tech- 
nological displacement, Rifkin warned 
that polarization between the haves and 
have-nots will grow, which will result 
in more social unrest, crime and pov- 
erty. 

“The problem is we don’t have a 
vision.” 


Guy Marsden is a regular contributor 
to Briarpatch. 
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Adding Fuel to the Fire 


Canadas growing military exports. 


“Canada’s Military Exports: Aid- 

ing and Abetting Repression and 
War,” the Ottawa-based Coalition to 
Oppose the Arms Trade (COAT) out- 
lines some very disturbing develop- 
ments in Canadian exports. Equally 
disturbing is the timing of the release 
of the original Canadian government 
report, “Export of Military Goods from 
Canada.” The report was released on 
December 10, 1997, International Hu- 
man Rights Day. A few days later, the 
historic treaty to ban anti-personnel 
land mines was signed, a propaganda 
coup that effectively kept the public in 
the dark on the federal government’s 
real concern with dangerous weapons. 
COAT reports that the value of 
Canada’s small arms export permits 
has increased 20-fold since 1990, while 
the number of countries receiving these 
exports has tripled in the same time 


E their recent publication entitled 
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EASI 


PLOUGHSHARES 


SWORDS 


period. The total value of military ex- 
port permits has tripled since 1990. 
Canada exports military equipment to 
twice as many countries as in 1990, 
now reaching 99 countries around the 
world. A good number of the clients 
are involved in internal repression and 
boast some of the worst human rights 
records in the world. Some of the most 
brutal clients since 1990 have been 
Algeria, Argentina, Botswana, Brazil, 
Chile, India, Indonesia, Jordan, Korea, 
Malaysia, 
Mexico, Pakistan, 
Peru, Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, 
Singapore, Tanza- 
nia, Thailand, 
Turkey, and Ven- 
ezuela. 

It is notewor- 
thy that military 
exports to the 
United States, by 
far the biggest 
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purchaser of Canadian military eguip- 

ment, are unreported by the Canadian 

government. As the COAT report 

points out: “the Canadian government 

does not even reguire permits for mili- 

tary sales to the U.S., which (the De- 

partment of Foreign Affairs and Inter- 
national Trade] estimates are at least 
twice the total amount listed for all the 
other countries.” The COAT report 
offers a detailed list of client countries 
complete with their types of military 
purchases, dollar values, and detailed 
reports on their violation of labour and 
human rights. It’s a very useful docu- 
ment for activists worried about the 
grim truths of the global marketplace. 
You can contact COAT at 489 Metcalfe 
St., Ottawa, ON KIS 3N7, phone 
(613) 231-3076. 


Darren Ell teaches at Thom Collegiate 
and is chairperson for Amnesty Inter- 
national Group 91 in Regina. 


Walk-a-thon Against 
Sweatshops & Child Labour 


SUNDAY 
May 24 
1pm 


Di youknowthatthe 
average daily wage for 
adult Nike contract workers in 
Indonesia is about $3.00 a 
day? 

lf you want all garment 
workers to be paid a living 
wage, no matter wnat country 
they live in, you'll want to 
protest against Nike and other corporate sweatshop employers. 

Everybody can participate in the 1.5 km walk-a-thon. You can walk, run, or jog. Or use a bike, 
wheelchair, roller skates, or roller blades. 

We encourage walk-a-thon participants to pay a voluntary $3.00 entry fee -what Nike contract workers 
make for working a whole day in Indonesia. 


We encourage people not to wear sweatshop-produced equipment, but since almost all runners are 
produced in sweatshops, anti-sweatshop logos will be issued to cover up any corporate logos. 


3 
“ay 


(UE AF THE SHOE FITS!!! 


The Walk-a-thon begins at the comer of Hill Avenue and Legislative Drive in Wascana Park, just 
southeast of the Legislative Building in Regina. 

After the Walk-a-thon, there will be a barbecue. Hot dogs and juice will be provided for free. Please 
bring any other food and beverages you wish to consume. Barbecue briquettes will be provided. 


Sponsored by the Regina East Timor Alert Network, the Regina & District Labour Council and 
the Canadian Labour Congress Prairie Region. For more information please call 525-2949. 
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Where’s the Beef? 


A Texas cattleman tried to 


sue Oprah Winfrey for her 


comments about hamburgers. While Winfrey had the 
money to hire big shot lawyers to win her day in 
court, other food activists dont have the cash. The 
on-going saga of food slander laws criminalizing 
dissent in the U.S. 
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tion of food production and the emergence of the BSE 

and e-coli crises, the public has become even more con- 

cerned about food safety and other health-related agricul- 
tural issues. Recent polls in the U.S. have found 80 percent 
of all consumers expressing concern about issues such as 
pesticide and antibiotic residues, genetic engineering, ani- 
mal feeding practices and bacterial contamination. Hardly 
a month goes by without the media publicizing the latest 
food scare. Concern over food safety has now begun to 
affect the purchasing habits of American consumers, creat- 
ing a demand for healthier food and a multi-billion-dollar 
market for organic products. 

Consumer backlash to tainted meat and produce has 
cost American agribusiness billions of dollars in lost sales 
and has hampered the introduction of new industrial food 
production technologies such as genetic engineering and food 
irradiation. Dissent and political activism around food poli- 
tics have steadily increased over the last five years. Eating 
and the purchase of food have become a political act for 
millions of Americans, and American agribusiness is, not 
surprisingly, alarmed. 

Quietly but persistently, large agribusiness and bio- 
technology interests have begun their counter-attack. Among 
other efforts to marginalize dissent, they have pushed 
through anti-activist food disparagement laws in 13 U.S. 
states, and are now targeting an additional 20 states. While 
it is likely, according to legal experts, that these anti-free 
speech food slander laws are a violation of the U.S. Consti- 
tution, they have already been successfully used to intimi- 

date food safety advocates and the media. 

“These food slander laws are designed to protect in- 
dustry profits, by preventing journalists and activists from 
expressing opinions that might discourage consumers from 
buying particular foods,” says John Stauber, director of 
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Center for Media and Democracy, which monitors the pub- 
lic relations industry. 

The first food disparagement law was passed in Colo- 
rado in 1991. While nearly all the laws in the various states 
differ slightly, they contain common elements. The laws 
allow the food industry, farmers and food manufacturers to 
collect damages arising out of disparaging statements or 
the dissemination of false information on the safety of food 
products. Most of the laws leave open the possibility of 
punitive damages. 

To make real the threats posed by these laws, the food 
industry decided to make an example of an American icon. 
In June 1996, a Texas cattleman filed suit against Oprah 
Winfrey, America’s most popular talk show host, and her 
ex-cattle rancher now vegetarian activist guest, Howard 
Lyman, for comments regarding the safety of U.S. beef in 
regard to Mad Cow disease. The Texas case was the first 
lawsuit filed under the food disparagement law. 

During the nationally televised program, Howard 
Lyman of the U.S. Humane Society, pointed out that “cow 
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cannibalism” - the feeding of cows and other rendered ani- 
mal protein to cattle - was common in the U.S., and that the 
practice is believed to have led to the recent outbreak of 
Mad Cow disease and CJD in Great Britain and Europe. 
Lyman said that he believed the threat for a U.S. version of 
the Mad Cow crisis was very real. 

Winfrey’s response, to thunderous applause from the 
studio audience, was, “It has just stopped me from eating 
another burger.” 

On the same day, cattle prices plummeted, with a ten 
percent drop by the end of May. The beef industry pulled 
$600,000 in advertising from Oprah Winfrey’s show, and 
cancelled all scheduled advertising for the following year. 
Texas cattle rancher Paul Engler filed suit under the state’s 
food disparagement law, charging the show’s “carefully and 
maliciously edited statements were designed to hype rat- 
ings at the expense of the American cattle industry.” Engler 
claims that his company, Cactus Feeders, lost $7 million as 
a result of the Winfrey show. 

Since the filing of that case, the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) has drafted a rule which would at 
least partially ban the feeding of cows to other cows. 

“Agricultural disparagement statutes represent a leg- 
islative attempt to insulate an economic sector from criti- 
cism,” write David Bederman, Scott Christensen and Scott 
Quesenberry in the Winter 1997 issue of the Harvard Jour- 
nal on Legislation. “They may be strikingly successful in 
chilling the speech of anyone concerned about the food we 
eat. Their approach is not only profoundly misguided as a 
matter of policy, but also flagrantly unconstitutional as a 
matter of law.” 

Of particular concern, as Bederman and his colleagues 
point out, are the laws’ intentionally vague language on 
what constitutes “false information.” False information is 
generally defined as information that is not based on reli- 
able scientific facts or data. But “what is reliable and sci- 
entific is unclear.” 

The U.S. Supreme Court has already ruled that speech 
regarding issues of grave public concern is protected. And 
in the U.S., suits claiming disparagement must prove that a 
party made intentionally malicious statements, or recklessly 
disregarded the truth. However, the disparagement laws do 
not require a plaintiff to prove that the defendant’s intent 
was actually malicious. And according to Bederman, this 
renders them unconstitutional. 

The laws also require defendants to prove that their 
statements on food safety are based on “reasonable and 
reliable scientific inquiry, facts or data.” In other words, 
the burden of proof has shifted from the plaintiff, as it is in 
other U.S. lawsuits, to the defendant. 

“There is a strong argument that this liability is an 
unconstitutional infringement on free speech,” says former 
Pure Food Campaign staff attorney Ted Waugh. “Moreo- 
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ver, what information qualifies as ‘reliable’ or ‘reasonable’ 
is completely up for debate. Must a source be published or 
subjected to peer review? Must there be secondary sources 
that reinforce the fact? What about personal observations 
and opinions?” As experience has shown us, these qualities 
can all too often be dismissed as “anecdotal,” particularly 
when they threaten the interests of big business. 

There is a long history of the scientific establishment 
declaring the safety of various chemicals and foods, only to 
be proven wrong. For example, DDT, DES and Thalido- 
mide were roundly endorsed by scientists and government 
officials, and only later were found to cause birth defects 
and cancer. It is likely that Rachel Carson’s classic 1962 
book, Si/ent Spring, would be attacked by industry today 
as a violation of food disparagement laws, and yet it helped 
launch the modern environmental and food safety move- 
ment by exposing the hidden dangers of pesticides, and by 
questioning the very nature of this “scientific evidence.” 

It is not, however, the strategy of the food multination- 
als to file numerous lawsuits under the food disparagement 
laws. They are wary of providing extra publicity for food 
activists by giving them their day in court, especially in the 
wake of the recent public relations disaster suffered by 
McDonald’s in the British McLibel trial. Rather, Ameri- 
ca’s food giants simply want the threat of a lawsuit - and its 
huge financial costs - to hang like a cloud over journalists 
and food safety advocates. They understand that if a case 
ever fully goes to trial and makes its way through the Ap- 
peals Courts, the food slander laws are likely to be declared 
unconstitutional. 

“To fulfil the agricultural disparagement statute’s pur- 
pose of protecting the agricultural economy by restricting 
criticism, sanctions need never actually be imposed,” 
Bederman and his colleagues point out. “The mere enact- 
ment of the statute and the possibility that a person may be 
sued under it has a chilling effect.” 

Other American activist groups are also under attack. 
In 1997, a letter was sent to Vermont-based Food & Water, 
a leading food safety organization working to stop food 
irradiation. One of Food & Water’s current campaigns is to 
stop the state of Hawaii building a nuclear irradiation plant 
to zap its exotic tropical fruits. Food & Water received a 
threatening letter from the law firm, Olsson, Frank and 
Weeda - hired by the United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation (UFFVA) - warning the organization to “cease and 
desist” from criticizing irradiation. Food & Water has been 
successful in reversing the pro-irradiation positions of three 
UFFVA member corporations. 

“The food industry has effectively bought these laws 
from politicians so that citizens concerned with issues such 
as irradiation, toxic pesticides, or food biotechnology will 
think twice before speaking out about the devastating im- 
pact such technologies have on the planet and its inhabit- 
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ants,” says Michael Colby, executive director of Food & 
Water. 

“Should the UFFVA decide to take this to the next step 
and go to court, the publicity will only increase and we’ ll 
have an amazing opportunity to bring one scientist and citi- 
zen after another before the judge and jury to explain just 
how wacky the idea of food irradiation actually is, all at 
not cost to us,” says Colby. 

The U.S. food industry regularly justi- 
fies the need for food disparagement laws 
by citing the example of the so-called “Alar 
scare.” In 1989, the popular 60 Minutes TV 
show exposed the dangerous human health 
effects of spraying the pesticide Alar on ap- 
ples, based on a report by the Natural Re- 
sources Defense Council (NRDC) titled “In- 
tolerable Risk: Pesticides in Our Children’s 
Food.” After the show was aired, millions 
of consumers stopped buying apples and 
apple juice. The demand for organic apple 
products increased significantly, and many 
school systems pulled apples from their 
menu. 

Alar, first marketed in 1968, was sprayed on apples to 
make them ripen longer on the trees, and breaks down into 
a by-product called unsymmetrical dimethyl hydrazine, or 
UDMH. In 1985, the Environmental Protection Agency 
discovered that Alar and UDMH might have been causing 
as many as 100 cancers per million people exposed to it for 
a lifetime in their diet. This was 100 times the human health 
hazard considered acceptable by EPA standards. However, 
Alar’s maker, Uniroyal, was able to put pressure on the 
EPA to keep it on the market. After the show, however, 
Alar was forced off the market. 

In response, 4,700 growers filed suit against the CBS 
television network and the NRDC, disputing the report’s 
findings on the health risks posed by Alar. The suit alleged 
that the 60 Minutes piece had cost Washington state’s grow- 
ers at least $75 million. 

While the apple growers eventually lost their court case, 
the food industry continually touts the so-called Alar scare 
as an example of why food disparagement laws are needed. 

The food industry is now following a well-planned 

campaign to get food disparagement laws passed in all 50 

“ states. The Animal Industry Foundation (AIF), whose fund- 
ing comes from the agribusiness industry, acts as the na- 
tional clearing-house for helping those groups interested in 
getting disparagement bills passed into laws. AIF distrib- 
utes its model food disparagement statute to legislators and 
agribusiness interests in state capitals across the country. 
While each state’s law is somewhat unique, they are all 
based on the AIF model. 

In the U.S., the new food slander laws are but one of a 
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wide variety of tactics being used by the food multination- 
als to restrict information and to marginalize dissent on the 
part of consumers and the emerging natural or organic food 
movement. In the case of genetically engineered foods (such 
as milk, beef, dairy products derived from the Bovine 
Growth Hormone, soybeans, corn and tomatoes), Monsanto 
and other agribusiness companies have been able to work 
within the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the FDA to 
prevent the labelling of such foods, despite 
industry and government polls that show over 
90 percent of the public favouring manda- 
tory labelling. 

The USDA is also expected in the near 
future to force through unpopular new na- 
tional organic standards that will allow ge- 
netically engineered and factory farm-pro- 
duced foods to be labelled as “organic.” These 
new federal laws will also make it illegal for 
any regional or private organic certification 
boards to uphold standards which are more 
strict than USDA standards. 

Recently the U.S. Congress has begun 
to roll back labelling laws regarding “dolphin safe” tuna, 
as well as to weaken pro-consumer pesticide protection laws 
- arguing that they are “trade restrictive” under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and NAFTA trea- 
ties. In addition, USDA officials, in the aftermath of the 
latest e-coli hamburger scare, have emphasized their desire 
to legalize the nuclear irradiation of beef, while agribusiness 
lobbyists are simultaneously trying to weaken federal regu- 
lations that currently require labelling of most irradiated 
foods. 

As aresponse to efforts by American agribusiness to 
limit information to consumers about their food, food ac- 
tivism is on the rise in North America, just as it is in the rest 
of the world. Groups such as the Pure Food Campaign, 
Greenpeace, the Humane Society, the Consumers Union, 
Sustain, Food & Water and the Council of Canadians have 
stepped up their efforts. Increasingly, NGOs concerned 
about food and agriculture have begun networking and cam- 
paigning ona global basis against genetic engineering, clon- 
ing, life-form patenting and factory farming. 

It is difficult to discern the impact of food disparage- 
ment laws on the media in the U.S., but what is clear is that 
what amounts to outrageous criminality on the part of gov- 
ernment and big business has strengthened the resolve of 
most food safety activists. 


Ben Lilliston is with the group Sustain, and Ronnie 
Cummins is with the Pure Food Campaign. This is an ed- 
ited version of an article that first appeared in the Novem- 
ber/December 1997 issue of The Ecologist. Reproduced 
with the assistance of Third World Network Features. 
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Sowing 
The Seeds 


Cram (Cahir ies: tale 


by 


ary, Ontario farmers Paul Burnham and Bruce 

Buttar passed through a country in which more 
than half the population lives on the land, yet few have 
more than a subsistence hold on agriculture. The two Ca- 
nadians were in El Salvador in February as part of a “north- 
south exposure” tour led by Horizons of Friendship, a non- 
governmental organization (NGO) based in Cobourg, On- 
tario. Five farmers from surrounding Northumberland 
County participated in the 13-member contingent that went 
to see partner Salvadoran NGOs in action. 

The farmers stayed for two weeks, making trips from 
the capital city of San Salvador to the countryside. They 
toured small family farms, co-operatives and a thriving dairy 
operation in the company of ADC - an association for rural 
development similar to the Ontario Federation of Agricul- 
ture (OFA), of which Bruce and Paul are members. The 
ADC is helping farmers enter a new era of land ownership 
and stewardship - the legacy of the 12-year civil war which 
ended in 1992. 

The tour also included meetings with members of the 
country’s two major political parties, at extreme ends of 
the political spectrum. The ruling ARENA party has one 
more seat than the opposition FMLN; centre parties con- 
trol the remaining third of the national assembly. In the 
political balance hangs the destiny of the country people - 
the campesinos. 

The agricultural reforms called for in the peace ac- 
cord of 1992, despite the sacrifice of 75,000 lives to achieve 
them, have only been partially implemented. The redistri- 
bution of land is inhibited by usurious interest rates on loans. 

There is no national marketing strategy to guarantee the 
small producers a fair return on their labour. Transporta- 
tion costs are high and much of the war damage to the rural 
infrastructure of roads, bridges and water systems has yet 
to be repaired. 

The government is fashioning a national plan of re- 
construction, but the FMLN maintains that it has been ex- 
cluded from the consultative process. It also accuses the 
government of wide-spread corruption, repeated acts of li- 
bel and the targeting of government programs to areas of 
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Plantain farmers in Uzultulan use plant material as mulch for 
moisture preservation during the dry season. 


the country where ARENA holds power. Still, the FMLN 
believes it is on a roll, and has its campaign machinery in 
gear for the presidential election in March of next year. 

Prior to the conflict, El Salvador was owned and con- 
trolled in large part by an oligarchy. A few families held 
title to large tracts of land. The rural population lived in 
servitude as day or seasonal labour. 

The peace accord legitimized the guerrilla movement - 
the FMLN - as a political party. It also provided for land 
holdings to be limited to 500 hectares and for larger hold- 
ings to be redistributed to the campesinos, taking factors 
such as soil quality into account. The process is proving 
laborious, and today an estimated 200,000 hectares have 
yet to be transferred. 

The Canadians (Paul has a cash crop/market garden 
operation on 400 acres, Bruce has 75 head of dairy cattle 
on 450 acres with an ultra-modern milking parlour) had 
preconceptions to shed in their attempt to assess the situa- 
tion. 

“I had the idea that things would be worse than what 
we saw,” Bruce explained in his home in Northumberland 
as he watched slides from the trip. One photo showed a 
campesino’s small banana plantation, the plants in neat rows, 
the past year’s growth strewn as mulch to conserve pre- 
cious moisture during the dry November-to-April summer. 

In another, a member of an agricultural co-operative 
was explaining an experiment with a fast-growing crop of 
“fertilizer” beans. Part of the plant served as a mix for cat- 
tle feed, bringing down the feed cost by 25 percent. The 
rest was plowed down to enrich the soil and retain humid- 
ity. 

“I didn’t expect to see that level of agricultural re- 
search,” Bruce explained. Another photo showed calf sheds 
in a privately-owned dairy operation. The owner had fled 
to Mexico during the civil war after being threatened by the 
military. He had returned to find that his workers and their 
families had maintained the herd on his behalf. With land 
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Challenge 
Child 
Labour 


What can you do? 


x Join the campaign - call your Labour Coun- 
cil for details. 

x Demand that the products you buy are 
guaranteed to be made without child labour 
(talk to store managers). 

* Let Fair Trade or Canadian companies 
know that you buy their products because you 
support efforts to help put an end to child 
labour. 

x Write to companies that use child labour - 
demand that they stop and that they provide 
for the children who leave the workplace. 

x Talk with people in your union and in your 
workplace. 

x Talk to your kids, churches, and community 
centres about child labour. 


x Make sure their suppliers don’t use child labour. 

x Call, write, or fax the Foreign Affairs, Industry and Trade, and Labour 
Ministers, to demand that trade be tied to human and labour rights. 

* For information about the Global March Against Child Labour, con- 


tact the CLC Prairie Region at (306) 525-6137. 
Prairie Region 


1888 Angus Street, Regina, SK S4T 124. 
Phone (306) 525-6137. 
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holdings just under the 500 hectare maximum, he and his 
employees now have a herd of about 150 cows, whose milk 
production (20 kg/day) is sustained by periodic exposure 
to fans and a sprinkler system to cool the animals in the 30 
C-plus midday heat. 

The Canadians encountered different situations in each 
community they visited. Yet each of the groups was con- 
nected to information and technical assistance co-ordinated 
by ADC: crops for particular soil conditions; proper use of 
and alternatives to expensive chemical fertilizers; improved 
methods of irrigation and crop rotation. 

“I had expected to encounter equipment provided by 
the international community to be broken down,” Paul re- 
marked. “You hear of places where aid goes into a country 
and then they leave and things revert back to the way they 
were. That didn’t appear to be happening here.” 

One exception: a new sprayer with a 50-foot arm, stored 
in a shed, supplied by some well-intentioned group from 
another country. “There was no field with a flat section of 
50 feet for miles around,” said Paul with a knowing smile. 

They were also impressed with the vast tracts of untilled 

land they passed in their travels. They interpreted this as 
evidence of the government’s slow progress transferring the 
land to the campesinos. In response to the limit on land 
holdings, the tiny but enormously rich upper class has moved 
its holdings into the financial and industrial sectors. Loans 
to subsistence farmers are impossible to repay because of 
interest rates above 30 percent. In January, the government 
sidetracked a FMLN-centrist party initiative to have the 
loans forgiven, and the FMLN suspects that ARENA plans 
to sell off some of the unallocated 200,000 hectares to de- 
velopers for other purposes. 

Bruce and Paul witnessed an example of this. On Feb- 
ruary 16, they set out by bus for the town of Tacuba in the 
mountainous northwest of the country. They stayed over- 
night in hammocks, then, suited out in identical red OFA T- 
shirts after a night serenaded by sleepless roosters, headed 
off by four-wheel-drive for the remote highland village of 
El Impossible. There they met with a delegation of farmers 
whose families had worked for generations for a now-de- 
parted landholder. They now are being squeezed out by the 
government, which has declared the surrounding hillsides, 
rich in coffee plants, a national forest, the site of a eco- 
tourism project. The government already has closed off the 
road from El Impossible to the coast, depriving the villag- 
ers of traffic which brought travellers through the region, 
and with it a vital source of commerce. 

The villagers complained that Canadian financial in- 
terests were involved in the tourism venture. A Canadian 
flag had been seen on the property. Could the Canadians 
lobby on the villagers’ behalf? Upon their return to San 
Salvador, the group went to the Canadian consulate and 
requested an explanation. The consul investigated and dis- 
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covered that Canadian money was indirectly connected to 
the project, through a debt-forgiveness fund into which the 
Salvadoran government sets aside in land what it owes to 
Canada in dollars. The fund is intended to support environ- 
mental projects. The counsel promised to make enquiries. 

Paul and Bruce have been speaking to meetings of lo- 
cal farm organizations back home in Northumberland. Their 
message is about a resourceful rural people, to some extent 
succeeding in the aftermath of war and the fruits of their 
armed struggle. 

“I feel they have come a long way in a short period,” 
Bruce remarked. “They have taken over non-productive, in 
some cases infertile, land and are getting results out of it.” 

One way that farm organizations in Canada can help 
out is by supporting charitable groups such as Horizons of 
Friendship and their work in Central America and Mexico, 
they concluded. “The NGOs know where the need is,” Bruce 
said. 

The Salvadoran government has to accept that invest- 
ment in agriculture will benefit the country as a whole, Paul 
added. “If you put money in the hands of farmers, through 
good access to markets or whatever, they will turn around 
and spend that money in the economy, and everybody will 
benefit.” 

Apart from the government’s new focus on industry 
and tourism, rural development in El Salvador is inhibited 
by a tariff system which allows a flood of cheap agricul- 
tural produce to enter from other countries. This irritates 
already strained relations between urban dwellers of San 
Salvador and the people of the countryside. Farmers and 
their associations here might be helpful, Bruce suggested, 
if they were to set up a north-south education exchange 
about Canada’s agricultural supply management system. 

The trip gave the group of ordinary Canadians an in- 
troduction to life in Central America’s most densely popu- 
lated nation. After a six-hour flight from Toronto, they wit- 
nessed a peace which has brought a measure of calm, an 
extraordinary political shift, but no end to an ages-old di- 
vide between a handful of wealthy people and a majority of 
poor people. 

The towering volcanoes of El Salvador are symbolic 
of the country’s history: long periods of calm disturbed by 
tremors, then the chaos ofa full-scale eruption. Salvadorans 
today live with a level of violence second only to Colombia 
in this hemisphere. The environmental degradation is sec- 
ond only to Haiti’s. The economy is marching to the tune of 
the World Bank and the global economy. Despite this, sig- 
nificant forces for social change have broken through to the 
surface. 


Cam Christie is a freelance journalist. From 1986-97, he 
was the editor of the Cobourg Daily Star, a recent acquisi- 
tion of Conrad Black's Southam Inc. 
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School of Terror 


A “school” like no other. 


by 


Asad 


Ismi 


“Itis hard to think of a coup or human rights outrage that has 
occurred in [Latin America] in the past forty years in which alumni 


of the School of the Americas were not involved.” 
Los Angeles Times, April 3, 1995. 


@¢They were the brains of the 

revolution,” said one of the 
Salvadoran army officers who 
killed six Jesuit priests, their 
housekeeper and her daughter on 
November 16, 1989. He was ex- 
plaining why the priests had been 
shot in the head. 

On November 16, 1997, 601 
people were arrested at the U.S. 
Army’s School of the Americas 
(SOA) at Fort Benning, Georgia 
for protesting this crime. Nineteen 
of the 26 Salvadoran officers con- 
victed of the killings were trained 
at the SOA (also known as the 
School of the Assassins, the 
School of the Dictators and the 
School of Coups). Eighteen pro- 
testers were sentenced to six- 
month prison terms and fined 
$3,000. None of the Salvadoran 
army killers have served a day in jail. 


Massacre 101 

One of those imprisoned is Father Roy Bourgeois, a 
Maryknoll priest and founder of SOA Watch (which or- 
ganized the protest), a nation-wide network of activists de- 
termined to close the School. Formed in 1990 in response 
to the Jesuit murders, SOAW critiques and investigates U.S. 
foreign policy and military training, and educates the pub- 
lic about the SOA’s deadly legacy. The School has trained 
60,000 Latin American officers in counter-insurgency tech- 
niques during the last 50 years. These include murder, tor- 
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Father Roy Bourgeois protesting in front of the 
U.S. Army’s School of the Americas in Fort 
Benning, Georgia. 
photo: SOA Watch 


ture, extortion, blackmail, kidnap- 
ping and arresting the relatives of 
those being questioned, according 
to seven manuals declassified by 
the Pentagon in 1996. With such 
instruction, SOA graduates have 
been responsible for the bloodiest 
massacres in Latin American his- 
tory as well as thousands of as- 
sassinations and disappearances, 
and military coups in Panama, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru and Argen- 
tina. 
SOA alumni include: 

> Roberto d’Aubuisson, organ- 
izer of El Salvador’s death squads, 
who is held responsible for the 
assassination of Archbishop 
Romero in 1980. 

b Three of the five officers cited 
for the rape and murder of four 
U.S. churchwomen in 1980 in San 
Salvador and ten of the 12 officers cited for the massacre 
of 900 civilians at El Mozote, El Salvador. In 1993, a U.N. 
Truth Commission cited 60 Salvadoran officers - 49 of them 
SOA graduates - for carrying out the worst atrocities dur- 
ing ten years of civil war. 

b General Hector Gramajo, Guatemalan Defense Minis- 
ter, who instigated the death of thousands and is held re- 
sponsible for the rape and torture of Diana Ortiz, a U.S. 
Ursuline nun. 

> Guatemalan Colonel Julio Roberto Alpirez, who was im- 
plicated in the murder of U.S. innkeeper Michael Devine 
and the torture and murder of Efrain Bamaca, a guerrilla 
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leader and husband of U.S. lawyer Jennifer Harbury. 
__ > Nineteen of the ranking Honduran officers connected to 

death squad Battalion 3-16 (a military counter-intelligence 
unit trained by the CIA), including its founder General Luis 
Alonso Discua. Battalion 3-16 killed hundreds of civilians. 
> Former Panamanian dictator and CIA asset General 
Manuel Noriega, who is now serving 40 years in a U.S. 
prison for drug trafficking. 
> Argentinian dictator General Leopoldo Galtieri (1981- 
1982), who directed the last two years of the six-year “dirty 
war” when 30,000 people were tortured, murdered and dis- 
appeared. 

> Bolivian dictator General Hugo Banzer Suarez (1971- 

1978), who brutally suppressed clergy and tin miners and 

developed the “Banzer Plan” to silence church workers. The 

plan became a blueprint for repression throughout Latin 

America. Banzer also sheltered Nazi war criminal Klaus 

Barbie. 

> Over 100 of the 246 Colombian officers cited for war 

crimes by an international human rights tribunal in 1993. 

In 1992, Colombian Lt. Col. Victor Bernal Castano was 

given permission to attend the SOA in order to escape a 

criminal investigation of his role in the massacre of a peas- 

ant family. 

b Mexican General Juan Lopez Ortiz, who commanded 
troops responsible for the massacre of suspected Zapatistas 
in Ocosingo in 1994. The victims’ hands were tied behind 
their backs before they were shot in the head. 

Consistently, Latin American countries with the worst 
human rights records have sent the most soldiers to the SOA. 
Bolivia under Banzer, El Salvador during the most violent 
years of repression, and Nicaragua under the Somozas, were 
all top SOA clients. Continuing this trend, Colombia, which 


SOA Enrollment 


Nations 
(partial list) 


Graduates 
(since 1946) 


has had the worst human rights record in Latin America 
during the 1990s, sent the most soldiers to the SOA until 
1997 (see list). In that year, Mexico surpassed Colombia 
for the largest number of entrants, as human rights viola- 
tions linked to official military forces have escalated in 
Chiapas where the Mexican army is fighting the Zapatista 
uprising. 


A Mass Movement 

“The SOA is being used to target the poor in Latin 
America and anyone who fights on their side, while pro- 
tecting the wealth of the elite,” explains Father Bourgeois, 
a former riaval officer and Vietnam veteran. “The U.S. is 
training military killers to maintain an unjust economic sys- 
tem through atrocities. Our campaign against the SOA is a 
way of raising awareness about the destructive effects of 
U.S. foreign policy and a first step towards changing it.” 

Bourgeois’ latest jail term is his fourth. He has spent 
three-and-a-half years in prison for various protests at the 
SOA. “It’s a joy to go to prison in solidarity with the poor,” 
says Father Bourgeois. “Latin Americans have been killed 
for what I’m doing. We will go on educating people about 
the viciousness of U.S. policy even from prison. Together, 
we will shut this school down.” 

There is some basis for Bourgeois’ confidence. A mass 
movement seems to be developing in the U.S. aimed at clos- 
ing the School. In 1996, 300 people protested at Fort 
Benning. The number shot to 2,000 in 1997. 

Many religious denominations across the U.S. are call- 
ing for the School’s closure. A bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to ensure this was defeated by only seven votes 
(210-217) last fall. The sponsor of the bill was Representa- 
tive Joseph Kennedy II, who has become a prominent SOA 
critic and has visited Bourgeois in prison. A similar bill in 
the Senate is being sponsored by Senator Richard Durbin. 

Many newspapers including the New York Times, The 
Washington Post and the Boston Globe have also called 
for the School’s closure. 

During April, U.S. public television stations aired 
Father Roy: Inside the School of Assassins, an hour-length 
documentary about the SOA narrated by Susan Sarandon. 
This coincided with a massive grassroots rally at the White 
House and at the steps of the U.S. Capital and vigils at 
U.S. embassies in Latin America during April 26-28. As 
one protester put it,” Nearly every kind of American wants 
the SOA closed.” 


National Security States 

The School of the Americas was established in Panama 
in 1946 (it moved to Fort Benning in 1984), with counter- 
insurgency as the main curriculum. Soldiers were trained 
in commando tactics, military intelligence, psychological 
operations and interrogation methods. The instruction em- 
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phasized war against internal enemies, not defending bor- 
ders, and blurred the distinction between armed combat- 
ants and civilians. The enemy could be anyone. As the de- 


Peete 


MANUAL DE 
ESTUDIO 


TERRORIS 


ANALISIS | 


Torture training manuals used from 1984 to 1991 at Fort Benning. 


photo: Jennifer Warburg 


classified manuals state: “The Counter Intelligence (CI) 
Agent should consider all organizations as possible guer- 
rilla sympathizers.” “Youth, workers, political, business, 
social and charitable organizations” were suspect, as were 
religious groups. Militaries had to “infiltrate and suppress 
even democratic political dissident movements and hunt 
down opponents in every segment of society.” 

Such training encouraged the emergence of military- 
dominated “national security states” (NSS) all over Latin 
America in the 1970s and 1980s. 
Military dictatorships took power 
through coups, and in the case of 
Argentina and Chile, carried out SOA 
instructions by killing 60,000 people. 
Military dictatorships in Brazil, Para- 
guay, Uruguay and Central America 
slaughtered at least 270,000 people, 
while the carnage continues in Co- 
lombia and Mexico today. 

The 1980s variant of counter- 
insurgency was Low-Intensity Con- 
flict (LIC), which incorporated the 
lessons of the U.S. defeat in Vietnam. 
According to defense analyst Michael 
Klare, LIC “is that amount of mur- 
der, mutilation, torture, rape and sav- 
agery that is sustainable without trig- 
gering widespread public disapproval 

at home.” 
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A recent book on the SOA published by the Maryknoll 
order revealed that once their opponents were eliminated, 
U.S. and Latin American military leaders “concluded a se- 
cret defense plan at a series of meetings 
in Argentina in 1987 by stating their op- 
position to a new wave of military coups.” 
They preferred “a permanent state of mili- 
tary control over civilian governments 
while still preserving formal democracy.” 
This state of affairs characterizes most 
Latin American countries today, which 
remain national security states. 

The NSS’s creation was necessitated 
by the U.S.’s refusal to tolerate any ma- 
jor redistribution of economic resources 
in Latin America in the post-war era. 
Faced with deep impulses for social 
change fed by hunger, poverty and in- 
equality, the U.S. relied on military repres- 
sion to maintain a stable investment cli- 
mate for multinational corporations. Latin 
American officers trained at the SOA were 
instruments of U.S. foreign policy, 
equipped to preserve this climate and the 
importance of the School grew as social problems wors- 
ened in the continent. 


VI 


Torture 

In addition to massacre (which the SOA curriculum 
encouraged), the other main component of the NSS was 
torture; this too was taught at the SOA, which the Pentagon 
admitted in 1996. 

“We were trained to torture human beings,” one SOA 


600 protesters carrying petitions for the closure of the School. 
photo: Jennifer Warburg 
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graduate told Father Bourgeois. According to this alumnus, 
people from the streets of Panama were brought to the 
School and used as human guinea pigs for torture. He stated: 
“Some of them were blindfolded and they were stripped 
and ... tortured. At the same time they had a ... U.S. medi- 
cal physician ... dressed in green fatigues who would teach 
the students in the nerve endings in the body, he would show 
them where to torture, where you wouldn’t kill the indi- 
vidual. He would tell them how much 
the heart can tolerate.” Five people in 
Panama confirmed that they knew 
about torture training at the SOA when 
it was located there. 

José Valle, an SOA graduate and 
member of the Honduran death squad 
Battalion 3-16, described torturing as 
“a job, something I did to give food to 
my kids. I took a course in intelligence 
at the School of the Americas. The 
SOA had a lot of videos which showed 
the type of interrogation and torture 
they used in Vietnam. Although many 
people refused to accept it, all this is 
organized by the U.S. government.” 


Mexico 
Mexico now sends the most offic- 
ers to the SOA. The increase began af- 
ter the Zapatista uprising in Chiapas 
in 1994. Since then, Mexico has un- 
dergone a massive militarization, us- 
ing millions of dollars in U.S. military 
aid and training. This has been the 
Mexican government’s response to eco- 
nomic and social problems. The Indi- 
ans in Chiapas rose up against NAFTA 
because it allowed foreign multination- 
als to buy their formerly protected com- 
munal lands. The Zapatistas also demanded autonomy, an 
end to the grinding poverty that leaves 80 percent of Chiapas’ 
children malnourished, and the provision of education and 
health services. 

The Mexican government answered these demands by 
blanketing Chiapas with 40,000 troops and sending para- 
military death squads into villages to massacre civilians. 
These groups are linked to the Mexican army and the rul- 
ing Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI). The massacres 
are aimed at depopulating villages seen as loyal to the 
Zapatistas and filling them with PRI supporters. 

On December 22, 1997, Red Mask, a paramilitary 
group connected to the PRI, killed 45 Tzotzil Indians (20 
women, 18 children and seven men) and wounded 25 oth- 
ers in the community of Acteal. Four-year-old Zenaida Perez 


Young woman with Zapatista dolls, San Cristobal 
de las Casas, Chiapas. 
photo: Gary Robins / Available Light 


was left blind from a bullet that destroyed part of her brain. 
Her mother, father, brother and two sisters were murdered. 

Two thousand people have been killed in such massa- 
cres since May 1995 when death squads first appeared in 
Chiapas. With names such as “Peace and Justice” and “The 
Throat-slitters,” their members come from the PRI and the 
police. These paramilitary groups are part of the Mexican 
army’s counter-insurgency strategy in Chiapas. 

SOA graduate Gen- 
eral José Ruben Rivas 
Pena helped design this 
strategy. According to 
Proceso, the main left- 
wing magazine in 
Mexico, included in his 
detailed plan are direc- 
tives to censor media, “se- 
cretly organize sectors of 
the civilian population 
and conduct psychologi- 
cal operations against ci- 
vilians.” 

Thirteen SOA gradu- 
ates who are now top mili- 
tary officials have played 
akey role in the conflict 
in the southern Mexican 
states. They include Colo- 
nel Julian Guerrero 
Barrios, who has been 
charged with the crime 
“violence against the peo- 
ple” and for his leadership 
in the torture and massa- 
cre of more than 12 young 
men in Jalisco. 

“The message we 
get from our Latin Ameri- 
can sisters and brothers is a simple one,” reflects Father 
Bourgeois. “It’s about suffering and death. It’s about peo- 
ple who struggle for just wages. It’s about people like us 
who are struggling for schools, adequate housing and medi- 
cine for their kids. And it’s about a school training soldiers 
who return to their home countries and who keep the poor 
impoverished and living on the edge, struggling for sur- 
vival. As Archbishop Romero said, ‘We who have a voice 
will no longer be silent.’ We are growing in number and we 
are not going to stop because the work we are doing con- 
nects us to the poor and the oppressed, whose voices have 
been taken away.” 


Asad Ismi is a research associate at the Centre for Social 
Justice. 
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Mad Cow USA: 

Could the Nightmare Happen Here? 

by Sheldon Rampton & 

John Stauber 

Common Courage Press, 

Box 702, Monroe, ME 04951, USA, 1997, $24.95. 


reviewed by Richard Palmer 

This terrific book is the second one in a year on Mad 
Cow disease. Early in 1997, Simon & Schuster published a 
book by Richard Rhodes called Deadly Feast: Tracking 
the Secrets of a Terrifying New Plague, an excellent book 
on the outbreak of Mad Cow disease in Great Britain. 

Mad Cow USA came out at the end of last year. It 
looks at the history of Mad Cow disease with an emphasis 
on North America. The book is a condemnation of govern- 
ment agencies responsible for testing food and protecting 
the public. It also tells us about the power of the food in- 
dustry which has used lobbying and lawyers to protect it 
from public interest groups devoted to protecting the envi- 
ronment and the food chain. 

Of special interest is the Oprah Winfrey case. It began 
with a debate on Winfrey’s TV show between a representa- 


A Workers Day Message from CUPW Prairie Region 
Workers! Unite - Organize - Resist 


The bosses are mobilizing. They are mobilizing under the protec- 
tion of their friends in government to crush workers’ rights. They are mo- 
bilizing with the assistance of their friends in the media to poison public 
perceptions. They are mobilizing with the collaboration of organizations 
whose representatives believe that their interests and the bosses’ are 
the same. They are mobilizing on a local, national and global scale and 


they are building momentum. 


It is time for working people to say STOP! It is time to be bold and 
defiant, not shy and compliant. It is time to aggressively pursue our 
vision of an inclusive collective society with fair and equitable workplaces. 


It is time to join with unity of purpose and the strength of our convictions ; 
to stop the assault of the bosses and push back their goals. _ is 
If we fail through inaction we betray those who fought this st 
before us. If we fail though cowardice we sell out the future 
We cannot fail. There is too much at stak 
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tive of the National Cattlemen’s Beef Association, and 
Howard Lyman of Beyond Beef. The Beef Association did 
not do well on the show. 

While the industry may have lost the TV debate, they 
had other avenues of support. The food industry has been 
able to persuade politicians in some U.S. states of the need 
to protect the food industry. As a result, several states have 
passed agricultural products disparagement laws. This gives 
the food industry unprecedented powers to sue people who 
criticize their products. The Winfrey case is the first test of 
these laws. 

Canadians must not allow food industry lobbyists to 
convince our politicians of the need for similar legislation 
in our country. The book also looks at the origin of Mad 
Cow disease. It shows how the food industry has turned 
animals from grass eaters to carnivores. This practice has 
spread to other animals through the use of special feed de- 
veloped by the rendering industry. 

The chapter on rendering is fascinating. This is an in- 
dustry that few people know anything about. In many ways 
it has served the public well. The industry does recycle its 
waste products rather than bury it or put the material in a 
dumpsite. While this has saved our ground water and pre- 
vented other environmental disasters, 
it has caused other problems. The de- 
velopment of feed from animal parts 
has been found as one factor in the 
spread of Mad Cow disease in other 
animals. 

For those interested in the pro- 
tection of our food chain, this book is 
one that must be read. The food in- 
dustry is large and well financed. The 
industry has been able to rely on gov- 
ernments for support through its eco- 
nomic arguments. It is remarkable how 
government fails to see that their man- 
date is given by individual voters who 
want and expect safe food. The book 
is also an excellent resource for those 
doing research on food or Mad Cow 
disease. However, it should not be ne- 
glected by the public. We all eat and 
should be aware of the increasing risks 
we face with each meal. Read the book. 
Then get active in groups involved in 
protecting our food. 


Richard Palmer is a social justice ac- 
tivist living in Sault Ste. Marie, On- 
tario. 
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“NIGHT j 


Rebellion in Ireland, 
the 1916 Easter Rising 


Featuring Celtic Music by 
L _ IRON BREW 


and musicians 
Norm Walker and Ken Dormer 


Fresh COD, Live LOBSTER, Fresh 
SOLE, Atlantic SCALLOPS, Fresh 
SALMON, Jumbo SHRIMPS, Fresh 
PICKEREL, King CRAB Legs, Fresh 
WHITEFISH, HALIBUT Steaks, Smoked 
SALMON, Salt or Pickeled HERRING, 
Rainbow TROUT, Smoked GOLDEYE, 
Red SNAPPER, & MUCH MORE! 


DROP IN SOON! 


OPEIU 397 


Friday, May Ist 
The Other Side 


2431 8th Avenue 
Doors open at 8pm 
Tickets $5 


‘Ahe cause of Ireland is the cause of Labour and 
( the cause of Labour is the causeof Ireland.” 
AL Aamgs Connolly, founder, Irish Republican Socialist Party 

N i £ 
$ (NP 


Thanks lo the Saykatchewan Federation o#Labour and Cl PF 2419 for their support 
Presemed Ar the Nnnna Unitmral ichmee Saren - siiman member und e 


& 
kep LOCAL 397 » 
Professionally representing 8) A 
z 
Saskatchewan workers O T 
since 1946. 2 
CE 
a 
109-2709-12th Avenue by, OPEIU 
Regina, SK S4T 1J3 N 
Phone: (306) 757-8620 Fax: (306) 347-2720 s bg . yo 


email: opeiu.prairies@sympatico.ca 
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REVIEWS 


Every Secret Thing: 

My Family, My Country 
by Gillian Slovo 

Little, Brown & Co., 
1997, US 

$24.95. 


reviewed by Ruth Latta 

Gillian Slovo has a dramatic story 
to tell in Every Secret Thing and she 
does it well. Her parents were Ruth 
First, a journalist, and Joe Slovo, a law- 
yer. Both were South African commu- 
nists dedicated to the eradication of 
apartheid. They experienced imprison- 
ment, hiding and exile. Ruth was killed 
by a letter bomb in Mozambique in 
1982, while Joe lived on to become 
head of the South African Communist 
Party in 1983 and later, Minister of 
Housing in Nelson Mandela’s cabinet. 
He was awarded the highest honour of 
the African National Congress, which 
translates to something like “the order 
of the leopard.” 

A mystery novelist by trade, 
Gillian Slovo takes us by the hand and 
leads us through her experiences, let- 
ting us grow in awareness with her. The 
early 1950s were “Camelot” years, 
when her family lived in a comfortable 


Deborah E. Hopkins 
Barrister & Solicitor 
Hopkins & Quigley Law Office 
202 - 111th Street West 
Saskatoon, Sask. S7N 1T2 


Serving Trade Unions & 
Their Members 


Telephone (306) 978-2222 
Fax (306) 384-1006 
Res. (306) 373-7561 
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Johannesburg bungalow 
with domestic help. Since 
the Communist Party was 
then banned in South Af- 
rica, her parents formed 
the Congress of Demo- 
crats, to work alongside 
Mandela, Sisulu, Tambo 
and others in the all-black 
ANC. They worked and 
played hard. Invitations to 
their parties were much 
sought after. 

Then came a more 
dangerous period in which the Slovos 
were pariahs. They were tried for trea- 
son in 1956. Though the three Slovo 
daughters were left in the loving care 
of their maternal grandmother during 
their parent’s absences, Gillian was 
frequently frightened and hated being 
second to the cause. On moving to 
England in 1964, Gillian, at 12, wanted 
nothing more than to blend into her new 
life and put the old one of secrets and 
danger behind her. Ruth turned to free- 
lance journalism and university lectur- 
ing to support the family. Joe’s life 
“was around of mysterious meetings, 
flying visits to the eastern bloc coun- 
tries, of plans, and [for many years] of 
continued defeats.” 

Many parents put their children 
low on their list of priorities for rea- 
sons far less important than the ending 
of apartheid. Still, we sympathize with 
the child who felt a gap in her life. In 
the mid-1970s, when Gillian and her 
sisters were in their early twenties, Joe 
was based in Angola and Ruth in the 
newly-independent Mozambique. Af- 
ter her mother’s horrific death, Gillian 
decided to write a book to understand 
and come to terms with her past. 

Joe Slovo was unenthusiastic 
about this project. Having never pushed 
to know what was going on when her 
parents were in the political under- 
ground, Gillian wanted her father to 
“cross the barrier that separated [them], 
to climb over the illness that sapped 


ah 


1990 ANC delegation, centre Nelson Mandela 


and Joe Slovo. 


most of his energy and the work that 
consumed the little that remained, and 
make contact.” Disappointingly, often 
he responded to questions with: “What 
business is that of yours?” 

The night Joe died, President 
Mandela came over to the house and 
sat with Gillian and her sisters. He con- 
fided that one of his own daughters 
once said to him, “You are the father 
to all our people but you have never 
had the time to be a father to me.” It 
was his greatest regret that his children 
and those of his comrades had to pay a 
price for their fathers’ commitment. 

After Slovo’s huge funeral, Gillian 
continued her research, uncovering not 
only a hitherto unknown half brother, 
but also the man who may have sent 
her mother the fatal letter bomb. Near 
the end, she tells of her visit to the 
Soweto cemetery where her father is 
buried. Her cab driver accompanied her 
to the grave, and said that, to his peo- 
ple, Joe Slovo was a black man. 

“They buried him under the power 
lines,” he says, “because he was giv- 
ing people houses with electricity.” 

Having walked with Gillian and 
shared her discoveries and soul-search- 
ing, the reader, like the storyteller, 
grows in outlook and ends by marvel- 
ling at the Slovos’ heroism. 


Ruth Latta recently compiled and ed- 
ited a collection of short stories called 
Life Music. 
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Come to the Premier's 
Retirement Cabaret ! 


Come to the Cabaret ! Come to the 
Premiers (ieee 


=> NA 


Roy, show us the money! 


The latest statistics show that women 
working full-time, full-year in this 
province made only 71.7 percent of 
the earnings of Saskatchewan men. 


Since the election of the Romanow 
government in 1991, only 82 women 

have received what can be considered 
pay eguity adjustments. 


Pay Eguity...It's Past Due! 


CUPE Canadian Union of 
Public Employees 


Saskatchewan Saskatchewan Division 


MAY DAY 


- INTERNATIONAL WORKERS DAY - 


MAY DAY 


A day to reflect upon the many struggles 
of workers in the past: the fight for 
reduced working time since the 8 hour 
work day movement in 1886 and the 
hanging of the Haymarket martyrs, the 
fight for progressive labour legislation, 
and the day to day struggles for dignity 
and justice. 


Cabaret ! Come 
Retirement Cabaret ! 


Friday May 15, 1992 


I: the spirit of furthering women’s 
economic equality, Premier Roy 
Romanow announced people in 
Saskatchewan would receive pay 
equity legislation before he retired. 
In anticipation of his retirement, 
the Pay Equity Coalition of 
Saskatchewan invites you to 
spend a light hearted evening 
roasting the Premier and reflecting 
on his long awaited election 
promise. 


A day to renew commitments to fight for 
progress and against the corporate 
project of rolling back the gains 
of the labour movement 
in this century. 


oin us Friday May 15, 1998, at 
the Cathedral Neighbourhood 
Centre, 2900-13th Ave., Regina. 
Doors open at 8 p.m. and tickets 
. are $10 per person. Seating is 
limited so book your tickets now 
_ by calling (306) 924-8575. 


REGINA 
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Little Plastic Castle 

a CD by Ani DiFranco 
Righteous Babe Records, 1998. 
Distributed in Canada by 
Festival Distribution, 
1-800-633-8282. 


reviewed by Dyanna Riedlinger 

I used to love to listen to Ani’s 
music when I felt angry at the world. I 
felt some kind of sisterhood, as many 
young women did, in hearing Ani say 
it the way it should be said. 

Then Little Plastic Castle came 
out in February. The 26-year-old’s 
tenth solo album, this is one that has a 
title track that makes you want to put 
it on really loud, dance around the liv- 
ing room and celebrate life. 

As Ani herself says, it is the most 
lighthearted album she’s made in a long 
time. It’s not a drastic change, she’s 
not all of asudden changed from sing- 
ing about love, respect, relationships 
and girl power to nature, trees and chil- 
dren, but there is definitely a new sound 
- an upbeat, musically diverse sound 
that is impossible not to like. 

Not since Out of Range has Ani 
brought in so many guest musicians. 
Little Plastic Castle brings together the 
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likes of Andy Stochansky and 
Sara Lee, who have been associ- 
ated with Ani before, and also 
Jerry Marotta (Indigo Girls, Pe- 
ter Gabriel), Jon Hassell (k.d. 
lang and Talking Heads), and a 
three-piece horn section. 

Little Plastic Castle is easy 
to pick out in the record store, it 
is by far the brightest (at first I 
called it gaudy) CD cover Ani 
has ever put out. On a bright blue 
background, there is Ani’s face 
with the body ofa goldfish swim- 
ming around a little plastic cas- 
tle with the other goldfish. She 
says the album, and the cover 
track, symbolize herself just 
“swimming around and around,” 
learning her lessons over and 
over. It has to do with her increas- 
ing awareness of her public per- 
sona and how she is portrayed by the 
media - how, to quote a line from the 
title track “like what I happen to be 
wearing/the day that someone takes a 
picture/is my new statement for all of 
womankind.” 

Anyone who is already a fan of 
Ani DiFranco will love Little Plastic 
Castle probably as they have loved all 


that have come before. Despite a yearly 
output, Ani has yet to put out anything 
second rate. Anyone new to Ani’s mu- 
sic will find this album enough of an 
inspiration to go out and track down 
everything else she’s done. 


Dyanna Riedlinger is a long-time Ani 
DiFranco fan. 


EVERY WORKING 
WOMAN AND MAN 
needs someone in their 
corner. That is the role 
of unions. Unions rep- 
resent workers’ inter- 
ests, make sure their 
voices are heard, and 
ensure fair treatment 
for their members. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
JOINT BOARD 


RWDSU 


Regina Office 

1233 Winnipeg Street 
Regina, SK S4R 1K1 
Phones: 569-9311 & 
569-0440 

Fax: 569-9521 


If you are concerned 
about low wages, job 
security, health and 
safety, or benefits, isn’t 
it time you did some- 
thing about it? 
Organize...give us a call 
and we'll show you 
how. 

Do something to tip 
the scale in your 
favour - ORGANIZE! 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union 


Saskatoon Office 
#210-3311A Fairlight 
Drive 

Saskatoon, SK S7M 3Y5 
Phone: 384-9885 

Fax: 384-1006 
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Principled. Radical. Independent. For over 
30 years, CANADIAN DIMENSION has 


been a place where activists can debate 
issues, share information, recount our 


victories, evaluate our strategies for social 


change. Our pages are open to all 
progressive voices— debate makes the 
movement stronger. And it makes 
for lively reading! 


BEST 
OF THE 
ALTERNATIVE 
PRESS 


Looking for an 


adventure in your 


magazine reading? 
Order a sample copy of the best of 
Canada's other press by simply filling 


out the request form. 


Canadian Woman Studies | 
les cahiers de la femme | 


Bridging North and South 


Insightful, informative, inspiring, 
CANADIAN WOMAN STUDIES is an 


indispensable resource for the feminist 
reader. We publish material that bridges 


academia and grassroots activism. 
Women's diverse voices from across 
Canada are featured in each thematic 


issue. Upcoming: Women and Education, 


Mothers and Daughters, and a 20th 
anniversary issue 


With over 25 years of journalistic 
experience, ALTERNATIVES is the 
most widely-read environmental 
journal in Canada. Thought-provoking 
articles go beyond band-aid solutions 
to consider concrete alternatives for a 
wide range of environmental issues 
Look to ALTERNATIVES for environmen 
tal reports, opinion pieces, and reviews 
of eco-books. 


THE COUNTRY CONNECTION 
illuminates country life through heritage, 
cultural, artistic, pro-nature and outdoor 
themes. Stories, maps and photography 
are dedicated to the restoration of natural 
ecosystems, the preservation of heritage 

buildings, and the nurturing of low- 
impact lifestyles. A great see-and-do guide 
for nature lovers and rural adventurers 
Vegan friendly 


KINESIS 


WOMEN Bi souparity 
AGAIETT CORPORATY GLOBALIZATION 


ARTICHOKE is Western Canada’s visual 
arts magazine and winner of the 1996 
Western Magazine of the Year Award for 
editorial excellence. Launched in Calgary in 
1989, ARTICHOKE sustains a critical 
dialogue about visual arts in BC, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and beyond. Each issue 
features reviews, interviews, and profiles 
documenting art careers and events, 
cultural politics and art trends 


F 5 
y Good Ones a Dead One 


FUSE MAGAZINE provides a door to 
cutting-edge activities in the art and 
cultural communities shaping our world 
Investigating why the work is being 
produced, FUSE covers visual art 
performance, film/video, multimedia and 
more. It explores the political aspects of 
art making and the ways art fits 
into our lives! 


GEIST is home to the Honourary Canadian 
Awards, the Trans-Canada Phrase Book, 
the Canadian Mall Writing Competition, 

the Who the Hell is Peter Gzowski survey, 

and the very best in story, picture, essay, 
memoir, crossword, toon, and little-known 
fact. In print since 1990. “A publication 
that is, in this country, inimitable.” 
— Toronto Star 
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You're going to love HERIZONS, the 
Canadian feminist magazine that delivers 
the scoop on issues inside the Canadian 
women’s movement today. The latest legal 

rulings affecting women, provocative 
interviews, health, new issues and 
debates. HERIZONS has it all. Plus satire, 
tons of reviews, and plenty of news at a 
glance. Join us. 


An indispensable news source and 
Canada’s foremost feminist newspaper, 
KINESIS takes you where the dailies don't 
bother going. Through investigative 
reports, timely interviews, cultural affairs 
and national/international news, KINESIS 
provides a fresh look at what women are 
thinking— and doing —about their lives. 


News with an edge from Indian Country 
and traditional knowledge from the 
source. The award-winning magazine THE 
NATION is a bi-monthly that has broken 
all the industry's rules. Starting with two 
borrowed computers and a $1000 ad, it 
has grown into one of the leading voices 
of Canada’s North 
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Natural Life 


NATURAL LIFE is Canada’s alternative 
newsmagazine- in print and on the 
Internet at <www life.ca>. Founded in 
1976, we are now Canada’s widest 
ranging source of information and 
inspiration for reinventing how we live 
in our communities and on our planet 
Always honest, always provocative, 
always slightly ahead of our time 


Who's being exploited? How should we 
live? Who will save the Earth? Find out 
what's really going on with NEW 
INTERNATIONALIST, a five-time 
Alternative Press Award winner. From 
endangered species to child labour, each 
month NI takes a radical look at a specific 
theme. We examine all the angles to put 
you squarely in the picture 


POV is Canada’s cutting-edge magazine 
on the culture, politics, art and business 
of independent documentary film and 
television. POV also covers a diverse 
range of work from features and shorts 
to video art through lively analysis and 
timely criticism. Published three 
times per year. 


[Merged banks make 
|$3.29 billion in profits 


Economic crisis sweeps Asia. General 
strikes challenge the cuts in Ontario. 
Unemployed workers demonstrate in 
Paris. The world has become a terrain of 
crisis and struggle. Every two weeks, 
SOCIALIST WORKER analyses this 
terrain and argues for a way to fight back. 
News and analysis of the issues crucial to 
working people in Canada 


eoeeeeeeeseeeeseseeeeeseseeees 
Southern Africa wisn) 
RWIiMoOR Nembe 197 BP 
South Africa Now: a. REQUEST 
Cosatu, Thabo Mbeki 
and the ANC Conference <— 
Pr gee FORM 
PS Pa i 
To place your order, please: 
1/ Indicate the magazine(s) you wish to receive. 
Alternatives Artichoke 
SOUTHERN AFRICA REPORT- for Each issue of SUB-TERRAIN is a padatan Eee ne Woman;studies 
trenchant commentary and perceptive stimulating fusion of fiction, poetry, country onnection ss = Geist ` 
analysis on the latest events in Southern commentary and visual art from Canada Herizons » Kinesis EAE The Nation 
Africa! SAR has provided 12 years of and abroad. Voted one of the two “Best Natural Life New Internationalist 
consistently informed analysis on the edited-in-Vancouver magazines with few POV Socialist Worker S. Africa Report 
region's political and economic pictures, lots of good words.” — Georgia Sub-Terrain 


This Magazine WE International 
developments. Published quarterly by 
writers and activists with first-hand 
experience in Africa. Visit us 


<www.web.net/~tclsac> 


Straight, Best of Vancouver 1997 
Publishing a new front-line 


2/ Fill out your name and address. 
of writers since 1988 


Per aca YO aw CRPARATI On Tata NS GORE Ya the journal for a lemi napa 
We International ao a 
20 YEARS YOUNG 
dy prov code 
telephone 


e 3/ Calculate your payment. The first magazine you request 
e costs $5.00, each additional magazine is $2.50. For example, if 
@ you order three magazines, your payment would be $5.00 + 2 
© x $2.50 = $10.00. GST is included. Please add $5 to US 


Women & Environments 


Alternative journalism that doesn't flinch 
With THIS MAGAZINE, the recognized 
leader in alternative journalism, you get 

genuinely fresh takes on Canadian 
politics, culture and the arts. You get 
writing that takes on neo-con myths with 
wit, personality and attitude. And you get 
award-winning investigative journalism 
that the mainstream won't touch. 


WE INTERNATIONAL brings a brand new 
face to the 21st century with reviews, 
interviews, art, essays and humour. 


Independent and 22 years old, WE e 4/ Mall this form with your payment. Send to: Chaos 


(formerly Women and Environments isan @ Consulting-BOAP, PO Box 65506, Stn F, Vancouver, BC, VSN 

eco-feminist quarterly that prides itself one SK5. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. For inquiries 
S world readership and representation, © Only (no orders), e-mail chaos@axionet.com or 

and ground-breaking research on women’s ° fax:(604) 875-1403. 


global and community realities. 
coc.c.cococeococococaosasooooo0o. 
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We thank the following for their recent financial 


contribution to Briarpatch 


Wilfrid Denis, Trudy Colpitts, Paul Pankow, Ruth Morton, 
Saskatoon, SK Oxbow, SK Grand Forks, BC Cowichan Bay, BC 
Ormand McKague, Ken Hymers, Shirley Dixon, Angeline Sebulsky, 
Regina, SK Swift Current, SK Regina, SK Sheho, SK 
Glen Brown, Alex Schaub, Margaret Shearer, J.R. Knelsen, 
Toronto, ON Loon Lake, SK Saskatoon, SK Moose Jaw, SK 
Paul Beach, James Hodges, D. & N. Brown, Pat Gallagher, 
Ernfold, SK Saskatoon, SK Burlington, ON Regina, SK 
Darin Milo, Bob Cosbey, H. Keith Ralston, T.J. & K. Mair, 
Regina, SK Regina, SK Vancouver, BC Edmonton, AB 
D.L. Scott & D.B. Turton, J. & H. Neufeld, Grave Gully, K. Hewett & M. Chilton, 
Edmonton, AB Waldeck, SK Kelowna, BC Vancouver, BC 
Len Hurtig, H. Kurtenbach, Erna Zinn, F.E. DeVito, 
Central Butte, SK Cudworth, SK Langley, BC Fruitvale, BC 
Cindy McCallum, Alex Kuziak, Angela Wooldridge, Sue Smart, 
Banff, AB Yorkton, SK Edenwold, SK Regina, SK 
Don Kossick, D. & S. Weary, Victor Berezowski, Danny Goldstick, 
Saskatoon, SK Saskatoon, SK Pelly, SK Toronto, ON 
June Mitchell, C. Townley-Smith, James Heck, Irene Adams, 
Regina, SK Saskatoon, SK Regina, SK Langenburg, SK 
D.H.C. & M. Beach, Shane Stueck, G. & I. Quaale, Ken McLeod, 
Nipawin, SK Abernethy, SK Gabriola Island, BC Salmon Arm, BC 
Gunnar Passmore, George Ledingham, R. Arnold & B. Burke, Sandy (Clive) Cameron, 
Sedley, SK Regina, SK Roseneath, ON Vancouver, BC 
George Rosenau, H. Elkin, Mary & Leo Olsen, William Lucyk, 
Regina, SK Regina, SK Powell River, BC Radisson, SK 
Everett Brown, Donald Pattison, Michelle Baudais, Amanda Hamilton, 
Gravelbourg, SK Marshall, SK Vancouver, BC Vancouver, BC 
Dale Jackman, Kathleen Swalm, William Vatnsdal, R.E. Wolf, 
Moose Jaw, SK Kindersley, SK Vancouver, BC Calgary, AB 
Emmie Oddie, Fred Caloren, Terry Wolfwood, Duane Siemens, 
Regina, SK Ottawa, ON Victoria, BC Saskatoon, SK 
Lori Foster, Art & Lil McKenzie, Jimmy Wong, Sask. Joint Board, 
Regina, SK Regina, SK Vancouver, BC RWDSU, 
Jane Cruikshank, M. Woodard, Dorothy Hobbs, Regina, SK 
Regina, SK Saskatoon, SK Brock, SK Eva Trivett, 
Abby Ulmer, M.J. Holtslander, J. & E. Loughery, Edmonton, AB 
Regina, SK Saskatoon, SK Prince George, BC CEP Local 603, 
Bill Anderson, David Baugh, Kathleen Burt, Prince George, BC 
Regina, SK Sylvan Lake, AB Rossburn, MB Grace Pine, 
M. & H. Fredeen, Clifford Argue, Lorne Dietrick, Saskatoon, SK 
Saskatoon, SK Grenfell, SK Kyle, SK Dawn Onishenko & 
Beryl Forgay, Betty & Les Gordon, William Weiss, Theresa Ryan, 
Regina, SK Wapella, SK Toronto, ON St. John’s, NF 
Regina & District Steve Rosichuk, Phil Bladen, Christine Smillie, 
Labour Council, Nanaimo, BC Preeceville, SK Saskatoon, SK 
Regina, SK 
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Joyce Hobday & 
Ivan Olynyk, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Milnor Alexander, 
Victoria, BC 
Ken Orchard, 
Victoria, BC 
Jeanne Caswell & 
Allan Colpitts, 
Abbey, SK 
Liz Kalmakoff, 
Regina, SK 
Lorna, Doreen & 
Doug Evans, 
Fort Qu’ Appelle, SK 
Don Howden, 
Qu’ Appelle, SK 
Barry & Joyce Anderson, 
Regina, SK 
Margaret Mahood, 
Regina, SK 
Donna Cowley, 
Lumsden, SK 
Diana Ralph, 
Ottawa, ON 
Barbara Yip, 
Toronto, ON 
Murray Dobbin, 
Vancouver, BC 
Doug Scott, 
Regina, SK 
Aina Kagis, 
Regina, SK 


IF you work 

for a living, you have 

3 choices in life: 

1. whine and complain; 
2, quits 

3, organize a union... 


David Durning, 
Regina, SK 
Gordon Christie, 
Calgary, AB 
D.R. Walker, 
Salmon Arm, BC 
Frank L. Cushing, 
Victoria, BC 
Peter Nyers, 
Toronto, ON 
Thora Myren, 
Shaunavon, Sk 
Carl Cyr, 
Eastmain, QC 


Mary MacFarlane-Sefton, 


Melfort, SK 
E. Margaret Knox, 
Kindersley, SK 
Victoria Kilby, 
Smithers, BC 
Kristin Dust, 
Osoyoos, BC 
Edith & Elmer Brown, 
Elrose, SK 
Pamela Thomas, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Avis Mysyk, 
Winnipeg, MB 
Doug McPherson, 
Vancouver, BC 
Tom & Lydia Dagg, 
Sidney, BC 
Peggy Durant, 
Saskatoon, SK 


What are the problems 


in your work place? 


You have a right to deal 


Cliff Orchard, 
Don Mills, ON 
Meyer Brownstone, 
Toronto, ON 
Robbie Newton, 
Victoria, BC 
Frederick Snell, 
Regina, SK 
Bernard & Jennifer Cohen, 
Regina, SK 
Ed Whelan, 
Regina, SK 
Dr. L.E. Sweet, 
Selkirk, MB 
Marie Symes-Grehan, 
Prince Albert, SK 
Keith Carter, 
Heredia, Costa Rica 
Beth McDonald, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Genevieve Teed, 
Gabriola, BC 
Larry Powell, 
Roblin, MB 
North Battleford & District 
Labour Council, 
North Battleford, SK 
Laura Jones, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Jamie Kneen, 
Ottawa, ON 
Bill & Jessie Hope, 
North Battleford, SK 


Robert Staley, 
High River, AB 
Maria Fischer, 
Ladysmith, BC 
Dan & Angelina 
Beveridge, 
Regina, SK 
Barb Byers, 
Regina, SK 
L. Berry & L. Thompson, 
Saskatoon, SK 
William Stahl, 
Regina, SK 
Barbara Sambasivam, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Retail Wholesale Canada 
Division of United 
Steelworkers of America, 
Mississauga, ON 
Pulp, Paper and 
Woodworkers of Canada 
Local 11, 
Gold River, BC 


Time to do something WÒ 


Call us to talk about 


how going union can provide dignity, 


with these issues through job security and justice in your 


collective bargaining. 


work place. 


cep Á 


For professional assistance in organizing a union in your workplace call Dave Coles, organizer 1-888-820-3388 
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stories of real pea anugging for social justice 
timely analysis of political events & trends 
exposes, altematives,.and’solidarity actions 


but don’t take our word for it ... 
See for Yourself! 
to receive a free-sampie (with.no obligation) 
send your name and address to 


Americas Update, 
497 Bloor St W, Toronto, CANADA, MSS 1X7 


Nee d a Union? e-mail: amupdate@web.net 


Call us! the New Americas Update 


(3 06) 522-6686 News and analysis across borders 


66 
L you think that by hanging us you can stamp out the labour 
movement ... then hang us! Here you will tread upon a spark, but there 
and there, behind you and in front of you and everywhere, flames blaze 
up. It is a subterranean fire. You cannot put it out.” 


- August Spies, one of the Chicago Haymarket martyrs, on the day of his 
sentencing. 


May Day stands as an important marker in the history of the workers’ 
movement. A day to remember the struggles of the past and a day to 
organize for the struggles to come and unleash that fire once and for all. 


Keep the flames smoldering! 
The winds of justice 
are on the way! 
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“I can’t think of a single sponsor who would take him, 
aside from the Hemp Growers of America.” 

- Barry Frank, 
sports agent, after Canadian snowboarder Ross 
Rebagliati won the gold medal. Rebagliati later 

signed a lucrative deal with Roots. 


BRAVE NEW WORLD 
“I can see a future when in rural communities you're 
going to have a hog barn, but along with the hog barn 
you’re going to have genetics facilities, where they’re 
actually ensuring that you have the highest quality meat 
coming out of those hog barns; where you have the feed 
plant to feed those barns; where you have a pork 
processing plant.” 
- Janice MacKinnon, 
Saskatchewan Minister of Economic and Cooperative 
Development, sharing her “vision” for hog production 
in Saskatchewan. She did not say if any of these 
wonderful facilities would be owned by farm families. 


BENEFITS OF MAI? 
“One clear benefit from the death of the MAI will be an 
end to the tiresome Maude Barlow crusade, although Ms. 
Barlow is likely to claim victory for herself and the 
international gaggle of leftists, unionists, greenists and 
Naderites who spent much of the past year attacking the 
project as a corporate plot to turn control of the world 
over to McDonald’s and Mitsubishi.” 
- Terence Corcoran, 
Globe & Mail columnist, March 25, 1998. 


ISAAC NEWTON HE’S NOT 
“What I see happening is the Liberal support is eroding 
day by day. The tree has been shaken and the apples are 
falling off, and I’ve got my hamper under there and I’m 
going to catch more than the NDP.” 
-Dr. John Hamm, 
Nova Scotia Tory leader, just before the election which 
resulted in the Liberals and the NDP taking 19 seats, 
while the Tories only elected 14. 


ATALE OF TWO SOCCER MOMS... 


HERES A NEW BALL- 
HAVE A GREAT GAME 
TODAY... O.K. HONEY... 
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HERES YOUR LUNCH. 
- BE CAREFUL IN THE 
FACTORY TODAY... O.K. 


THIS IS 
CIVILIZING? 
Nike is “a 
civilizing force in 
under-developed 
nations, such as 
China and 
Indonesia. 

- Phil Knight, 


Teja 
IG 


| Nike's CEO. Nike — 
contract work 


Is the MAI Dead? 


NOTEBOOK 


Reports of my death are exaggerated. 


b y 


hose of us who grew up on Mu- 

| tual of Omaha's Wild Kingdom 

and other nature shows are famil- 

iar with the concept of “playing dead.” 

Some wily animals will, when attacked, 

fall to the ground, stiff and lifeless. The 

attacker sniffs the “corpse” a few times 

and then wanders off in search of other 

prey. The “dead” returns to life and 
scampers off, whole and unharmed. 

So before you go shedding croco- 
dile tears over the coffin of the Multilat- 
eral Agreement on Investment (MAJ), 
stop for a moment. Give the body a good 
swift kick. It’s not really deceased. Its 
proponents just want us to think it is. The 
moment we turn our backs, thinking we 
can spend the spring and summer in the 
garden instead of taking part in fight- 
back activities, guess what will happen. 
The dead will rise, government negotia- 
tors will fill their pens with ink, and the 
deal in some form will be signed before 
we know what's hit us. 

The MAI was slinking along in the 
grass, unnoticed by anyone, moving in 
on its target (us and our sovereignty). 
Then, thanks to organizations around the 
world like the Council of Canadians and 
Ralph Nader’s Public Citizen, its cover 
was blown. And the hue and cry have 
been incredible. In a few short months, 
citizens’ groups and coalitions have held 
teach-ins, demonstrated in front of MPs’ 
offices, organized letter-writing cam- 
paigns, and lobbied provincial and mu- 
nicipal governments. The issue has, to 
the amazed delight of activists, struck a 
very tender nerve with Canadians and 
citizens of all countries. 

We have the MAI on the run. The 
prime minister of France has stated that 
his country will not sign. Germany, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand have stated in- 
formally that they are not ready to sign. 


Adriane 


Paavo 


In Canada, British Columbia, Saskatch- 
ewan, the Yukon, and Prince Edward Is- 
land have taken stands against the deal. 
The MAI was set to be signed by the end 
of April, but now negotiators are saying 
that deadline will not be met. 

Thanks to a flurry of opposition in 
Saskatchewan the Romanow government 
was obliged, in mid-February, to take a 
qualified stand against the MAI “in its 
present form.” This falls far short of the 
NDP Provincial Council resolution of 
February 15 that stated the MAI was “‘ir- 
redeemable, and that no combination of 
reservations and exemptions can make 
up for the overall unacceptability ... of 
the MAI.” 

Activists welcomed the statement, 
but were wary. The Saskatchewan gov- 
ernment is placing its faith in exemptions: 
gaining specific protection in the MAI 
for health care, social programs, and cul- 
ture. But a key feature of the MAI is to 
be its lack of exemptions; any exemp- 
tions which are negotiated are to expire 
over a period of years. 

But is the MAI dead? No way. It 
didn’t appear out of nowhere; it is part 
of a decades-old effort by the rich and 
powerful to significantly alter the bal- 
ance of power in their favour. We may 
no longer hear about it by that name, but 
chances are good that the principles and 
intent of the MAI will reappear in other 
forms. Analysis done by the American 
MAI-fighter Public Citizen points out 
that the MAI may be resurrected in three 
forms: 

1. The International Monetary Fund is 
proposing a change in its charter that 
would force member-states to adopt 
MAI-like rules. 

2. At the World Trade Organization, a 
working group on investment has begun 
talks and the MAI’s version of trade lib- 
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eralization is expected to be on the 
agenda of the WTO’s May ministerial 
meeting. 

3. U.S. President Bill Clinton’s Africa 
visit was a chance for him to push the 
Africa Growth and Opportunity Act, 
which, translated from 7984 New-speak, 
would impose MAI-like provisions on 
African countries in return for trade with 
and aid from the U.S. 

It doesn’t have to be that way. Citi- 
zens have scored a major victory by forc- 
ing the MAI into a corner, and the mo- 
mentum is behind us. We instinctively 
knew the MAI was a toxic deal, and we 
must now examine both our gut-reaction 
to it and our analysis of it to identify fair, 
equitable, and sustainable rules for world 
trade and the behaviour of corporations. 

Meanwhile, in Saskatchewan, we 
need to pressure lone federal cabinet min- 
ister Ralph Goodale, as well as keep our 
eyes on Roy Romanow. In its eagerness 
to appear investor-friendly, is the Sas- 
katchewan government fooling itself that 
it can win the exemptions it wants to the 
MAI? Almost certainly. Is it hoping to 
throw off its attackers by announcing its 
(qualified) opposition to the deal? Quite 
likely. Let’s prove them wrong. And 
while we continue to lobby politicians 
at all levels to oppose the MAI and its 
offspring, we must also lobby and edu- 
cate politicians on our realizable vision 
for the economy. 


Adriane Paavo is a member of the 
Regina Community Coalition Against 
the MAI. (With thanks to Public Citi- 


zen) 
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A B Treatment for the 
Tera POOR Only 

as No patients 
™ received for clinics 
after 9:30 A.M. 
and 2:30 P.M. 
Doors will be locked 
at these hours 


Yes to Canada’s Health Care system, 
with quality services for all. 


cy Canadian Union of Public Employees 


Photo: Poor Kids Entrance, Toronto (circa 1910) Hospital for Sick Children, Archives 


you have nething t@ 1@se wut yeur Chains, and a Whele Werld te win. 


TK these words are quoted here to mislead those who would be misled by 
them. They mean, not what the reader may care to think they mean, but 
what they say. In view of the average reader's tendency to label, and of topl- 
cal dangers to which any man , whether honest, or intelligent, or subtle, Is at 
present liable, It may be well to make the explicit statement that neither these 
words nor the authors are the property of any political party, faith or faction." 


James Agee Let Us Now Praise Famous Men 


ational Union 
National Union of Public and General Employees (613) 228-9800 
internet address www.nupge.ca 
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